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incantations for his own good and the injury of his enemies.
But a great step in advance has been taken when a special
class of magicians has been instituted ; when, in other words>
a   number   of   men have been   set   apart for   the   express
purpose of benefiting the whole community by their  skill,
whether that skill be directed to the healing of diseases, the
forecasting of the future, the regulation of the weather, or
any other object of general utility.     The impotence of the
means adopted by most of these practitioners to accomplish
their ends ought not to blind us to the immense importance
of the institution itself.     Here is a body of men relieved, at
least in the  higher  stages   of savagery, from the   need of
earning their livelihood by hard manual toil, and allowed,
nay, expected and encouraged, to prosecute researches into
the secret ways of nature.     It was at once their duty and
their interest to know more than their fellows, to acquaint
themselves   with   everything   that   could aid   man    in   his
arduous struggle with nature, everything that could  mitigate
his sufferings and prolong his life.     The properties of drugs
and minerals, the causes of rain and drought, of thunder and
lightning, the changes of the   seasons, the   phases   of  the
moon, the daily and yearly journeys of the sun, the motions
of the stars, the mystery of life, and the mystery of death, all
these things must have excited  the wonder of these early
philosophers,   and   stimulated   them   to   find   solutions    of
problems that were doubtless often thrust on their attention
in the most practical form by the importunate demands of
their clients, who expected them not merely to understand
but to regulate the great processes of nature for the good of
man.    That their first shots fell very far wide of the mark
could hardly be helped.    The slow, the  never-ending  ap-
proach to truth consists in perpetually forming and testing
hypotheses, accepting those which at the time seem to fit
the facts and rejecting the others.     The views of natural
causation embraced by the savage magician no doubt appear
to us manifestly false and absurd ; yet in their day they were
legitimate hypotheses, though they have not stood the test of
experience.  Ridicule and blame are the just meed, not of those
who devised these crude theories, but of those who obstin-
ately adhered to them after better had  been propounded.